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ABSTRACT 

This study is concerned with attitudes of family 
members^ and whether such attitudes indeed vary^with different family 
structures. The increasing sociological and psychiatric evidence 
seems to support the existence of family strengths in families which 
have been defined as unstable because of structural attributes • Given 
the historical character of the Negro lower--class family one would 
expect to find strong attitudes of family identity and integration 
among female members of the family and some sense of isolation from 
the family by the adult Negro male. The types of attitudes to be 
found among their white counterparts have not been documented. A 
study conceded with the evaluation of retraining workers provided an 
opportunity to explore the relationships between the family structure 
of persons applying for retraining in Michigan, and their subjective 
attitudes toward their families. The research design was a two-stage 
panel study in which the first stage data used here were derived 
through an ^nterview schedule and a test battery of attitudinal and 
psychological items administered during the first %*eek of training. 
The original sample consisted of 561 persons. The analysis here is 
ba^*^d upon a sample of 471 lower-class and working--class adults, male 
and female, Negro and white. (Author/JM) 
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Ifeing the Rundquist-Sletto family integratiai scale, a 
test of the relationships between liie attLtudes towarxi Ite family and 
family structure was made for a sample of H71 lower-class and wr>king- 
class adults, nale and female, Negro and white. Statistically 
significant differences in mean scores were found between white and 
Negro males, controlling for family structure. Unattached Negro males 
ladced identity witii family, a phenomenal not found among white nales. 
Positive relatLaiships between family scale scores and having dependent 
children were found for Negro nales and less pronouncedly for N^ro 
females, but not for the white sub-samples. 
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The Negro family has been chsaracterized as "pathological" 
"unstable," and "disorganized" (Frazier, 1939: 3H7 ff.; Myrdal. 1962: 
930-935, Pettigrew, 196if: 15 ff.). These . characterizations have been based 
iqjon certain nannatLve notions about v*iat a stable and healthy family is 
lite, and on the apparent associations between certain forms of personal 
.disorganization and family structures defined as "pat3x3logical" (Mills, 19if3: 
165-167; Wirth, 19W: if72-482. Waller, 1936: 922-923; Frank, 1925: if62-if73; 
Bernard, 196if: 101-106). Such normative notions conceming the relationships 
between family form and functicn to the outcomes of social action have been 
widely pxiblicized, perh^s no more widely than in the "Mpynihan Report" (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, 1965: chap. if). Ihe belief underlying such association is that 
particular family structures contribute to qualities amcang their nembers which 
leed to personal disorganization and anti-social behavior. 

Wi-Oi respect to the structural attributes of the family among diverse 
segments of the American population, the data are widely available (U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1966). Indeed, it has been shown thar there are higier rates of 
divorce, desertion, separation, single-parent families and illegitimacy among 
Negroes than among whites. It has also been demonstrated that the apparent 
differences in rates are perhaps more a function of socio-econcniic status than of 
racial or ethnic patterns (Hill and Jaffe, 1965: 208-212; Herzog, 1966: 5-7). 
Nevertheless, in absolute terms, the large proportion of such family forms. 
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if tSxey indeed were evidences of serious family instability and disorganization, 

ii\i^t still be grave in -Gieir consequences irrespective of the nature 

of Uieir origins. But IJiere is evidence -Qiat merely defining a social 
characteristic as palhological does not make it so in its functional 
consequences. Such family forms nay not "reflect social patJiology in 
eiliier -Qieir associations with particular foms of individual and 
social action, or in liie subjective feelings of persons in such families. 

It is claimed 1±at a closer study of the lower-class Negro 
family will shew many strengths and relative stability. That such 
families, indeed, provide positive support for children reared in such 
fa m ilies seems to be strongly si;5)ported by both sociological and 
p^ciiiatric evidence (Billingsley, 1968: 142-1^13: Drake and Cayton, 1962: 
56U-656, passim; Coles, 1965a: 1107-1126: Erikson, 1966: 159-160; Coles, 
1967: i|iMf5; Baber, 1950: 36; Coles, 1965b). 

Attempts to relate family form to a variely of significant 
attributes of children and adults reared in different family structures 
suggest that the expected differences v*iich roay have been anticipated 
from the normative definition of the "good," "healthy," and "stable" 
family do not really exist. Acceptance of the views -Giat particular 
family forms may be directly associated with anti-social behavior among 
its family members has led to searches for thoso variables which may be 
causally related to 12ie types of anti-social outcomes viiidh were hypothesized 
to emerge out of such "unstable" family forms. 

In research on juvenile delinquency, for exan5)le, recent data 
seem to point to a strong relationship between delinquency- and socio- 
econonic status (Chilton, 1964: 71-83; Gordon, 1967: 927-94); the 
effort to associate delinquency and broken hones has been met by a variety 



of contradictory evidence (Cdien and Short, 1966: 119) • Studies of 
the effects of working mothers on the behavior and personalities of 
children has also been met by inconclusive evidence (Nye and Hoffinan, 
1963: 6-17; Siegel et al., 1959: 67-81; Hoffman, 1963: 190-212; Burchinal 
and Rossman, 1961: 33H-3H0. Stolz, 1960: 7H9-782). Although earlier 
authorities assumed that the ijother^s being away from hone would have 
serlcxis consequences for her children, there is little Evidence to show 
that -this is the case (cf. Eossard, 1954: 282-286; Nye, 1959: 240-244; 
Roy, 1961: 3.40-349). Evidence on the aspirations and motivations of 
children shew some positive relationships between single-parent mother- 
dominated families and hi^ aspirations^ of childr^, particularly for 
females (Gist and Bennett, 1963: 40-48; Stephenson, 1957: 240-212; 
.Deutch, 1960: 42; Kriesberg, 1963: 341; Clark, 1965- 65; Miller, 1964: 
131-132; Lystad, 1961: 281-288; Bell, 1965: 493-500). 

Many have seen the single-parent family as a foundation 
for a variety of maladjustments among youth, particularly males in a 
matrifocal family. One of the serious structural deficiencies wi'':hin 
the Negro family is deemed to be the lack of provision of an adequate 
male role image for Negro male .children and youths. Such literature 
suggests the serious consequences in adult J:)ehavior which emerge frm 
the destruction of masculinity among Negro males (Pettigrew, 1964: 
18 ff.; Claric, 1965: 67; Beiser, 1965: 65; Hauser, 1965: 854; 
Erikson, 1966 : 162) . And it has been pointed out that the Negro family 
wilh the father absent is a relatively large proportion of Negro families 
(Edwaixis, 1966: 8-9; iieport of the National Advisory Commission'' 
on Civil Disorders, 1968: 261; U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1965: 9-11; cf. 
Billingsley, 1968: 137-140). 
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Few efforts have been nade to nove beyond the definitional foundation 
for the concept of "family disorganization" based, as we have indicated, on 
noniative notions of stability, associated with 1±ie stnictural attributes of 
the family. Even less effort has been expended to relate stable family life 
to psychological or attitudiiial criteria, reflecting socially neanirigful 
behavior within the context of the family and ancng its nembers. Among 
liie few efforts to operationally define a strong family are those of Jansen 
(1952: 726-733); Miller (1964: 13); and Otto (1962: 77-81). ' 

A serious attenrpt at defining the "stable" or "strong" family 
in subjective terms was that of Rundquist and Sletto in the mid-1930 's 
(Rundquist and Sletto, 1936). Interested in "measuring the effects of the 
depression on the personality and family life of young people," and 
"the effect of unemployment on personality and family relationships," they 
constructed scales vMch they felt were applicable to adolescents as 
well as to adults (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936: 1, 369). Among their 
six scales, which as a group measured "general adjustment," was a family 
scale which at different times they considered as measuring "family 
adjustment," "disharmonious family relationships," "parent-child 
relationships and family tensions," and "a poor attitude toward the 
family" (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936: 2, 1, 209, 213). The reliability 
of the family scale was relatively high (.83-. 86), and the ^techniques 
used are models for the construction of Likert-type scales (Edwards : 
1957: 161, 168-169, 209). 

Patterns of relationship between attitudes and emplqyment were 
apparent vAien certain family structural elements were considered such as 
vAielher single persons lived with their families- or elsewhere. In more 
detailed analysis, significant relationships were found for males in the 



- The Fanjily Scale 

!• Hone is the luost pleasant place in the world • 

2. Parents expect too much fron their children. (N)* 

3. One ought to discuss inportant plans with neinbers of his family. 

^. In making plans for the future, parents should be given first consideration. 

H. A nan should be willing to sacrifice everything for his family. 

6. Parents too often expect their grown-up children to obey them. CN) 

7. One cannot find as much understanding at homs as elsewhere. (N) 

8. One ewes hi3 greatest obligation to his family, 

9. It is hard to keep a pleasant disposition at home. (N) 

10. People in the family can be trusted conpletely. 

11. oie becomes nervous'^at hare. (N) 

12. The joys of family life are much over-rated. (N) 

13. One's parents usually treat him -fairly and sensibly. 

14. One should confide more fully in irembers of his family. 

15. One feels most contented at hone. 

16. Family ties are strengthened when tines are harxi. 

17* Parents a2?e inclined to be too old-fashioned in their ideas. (N) 

18. Members of the family are too curious about one's personal affairs. (N) 

19. Parents keep faith in their children even though they cannot find work. 

20. Parents are too particular about the kijid of cc»i^y one keeps. (N) 

21. Obligations to one's family a2?e ^ great handicap to- a young nan today. (N) 

22. So far as ideas a2?e .concerned, parents and children live in different worlds. (N) 
* Reversed scoring 

** E. A. Rundquist, and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression . 

Minneapolis: iMversity of Minnesota Press, 1936. " 
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sanple between family scores and separation of parents (negative), retired 
status of father (negative) , and whether nother was deceased (negative) • For 

wonen the same patterns of negative associaticai were found between family 

1 / ^ 

scares and .separation of parents, mother deceased,] nother divorced, and 

molher employed (Rundquist and Sletto, 1936: 202). The scale v*ien used 

subsequently in the same coninunity with a sonevtfiat different sample showed 

relatively similar results thirteen years after the initial study (Forsytii, 

1939; Ramsey and Nelson, 1956: 605-609). 

These sairtples consisted of white persons and were not controlled for 
socio-econcmic background variables. Given a working class population 
oonposed of both v*iite and Negro adults, male and female, frm a variety 
of family structures, what would be the relationships between attitudes 
toward the family and famly strnocture? Would the evidence oonoeming the 
strengths found in the Negro single-parent family be manifested in the. 
subjective responses of its members? Do Negro males and females coming 
from the same family structures as white respondents show significantly 
different subjective responses to the family? 

We are concerned with the attitudes of family menibere and 
whether such attitudes iiideed vaiy with different family structures* The 
increasing sociological and psychiatric evidence seems to support the 
existence of family strengths in families which have been defined as 
unstable because of structural atta^butes. Given the historical 
character of the Negro lower-class family one would expect to find 
strong attitudes of family identity and integration among female members 
of the family and some sense of isolation from the family by the adult Negro 
male. The types of attitudes to be found among their white counterparts 
have not been documented, although there seems to be strong dependency 
relationships of the white working class and lower class female on the 



male meiribers of the family (Rainwater, Coleman, Handel, 1962). > 

The Stuc^ Design and the Sample 

A study concerned with the evaluation of retraining of workers 
under the Manpower Development Training Act of 1962 (Nosow, 1968) provided 
an opportunity to e:q)lore the relationships between the family structure 
of persons applying for retraining in Michigan and their subjective 
attitudes toward their families. Workers applying for such programs 
represented bo-Qi lower-class and working-class populations with a few fron 
lower-middle class backgrounds. Seme of these persons were en:5)loyed at 
the time they sought retraining in an effort to upgrade their occupational skills. 
However, -among -Qie males, wcsx were unenployed; and among the females most 
were not even in the labor force but were seeking skills Uirough retraining 
which would prepare them for gainful eniployment. The. data used for this 
analysis were derived diaring the latter part of 1963 and in early 1964. 

The research design was a two-stage panel study in which the 
first stage data used here were derived through an interview schedule 
and a test battery of attitudinal and psychological items administered 
during 'the first week of training to all persons originally interested 
in entering the respective training course, although scwie ultimately 
changed liieir minds about entering Hie training program. . We did not 
sample ail the types of training :ourses offered at the time in Michigan, 
but used a purposive selection to study those types nest often established 
throu^out the country for both male and female trainees. 

Starting with a randan selection of four SMSA^s in Michigan 
from among the ten such areas, we selected 22 courses offering con5)arability 
among -Qie four areas and running approximately during -Qie same tijne pericxi. 



Ihe original sample consisted of 561 persons. The analysis here is 
based upon a sample of 471 respondents. We emitted two special youth 
courses, two short-tem nurse-aide courses, and a ccoputer prograimdng 
course. 

Socicd and family attributes of the trainees were derived 
throu^ interview; attitudes toward the family were derived throu^ the 
Rundquist»Sletto scale vMch was randomly distributed throu^ a 60-itej» 
dieck list. The choice of responses was collapsed fran five to three 
(agree, disagree, undecided) since we wanted the format ccrapatible with 
tiiat of the other items used in the check list. 

Our study recognizably was exploratory. We had selected the 
scale for its face validity and its potential applicability to our uses. 
While we did not test its scalability for this sample we subsequently ran a 
Speaaian-Brown spUt-half reliability tert for internal consistency 
(Guilford, 1965: 257-256) and found that for the four sub-groups used 
in our analysis the reliabilities were .72 for white males; .73 for Negro 
males; .75 for viiite females; and .86 for Negro females. 

The categorical treatment of the data used both the four sub- 
groups based on race and sex and four family structural types: single-parent 
with children (single, divorced, widowed, separated); single-persons 
without children; two-parent family with children; married persons without 
cnildren. 

Althou;^ we had no specific hypotheses conceming the 
relationships between age or education and attitudes toward the family, 
since there was a range in age and educational background within the 
total and within the sub-san?)les, we tested the potential influences of 
these variables on our outcomes before we tested our main hypotheses. 
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rising a jnultiple regression analysis with family scale score as -die 
dependent variable we tested jn equation v*uch included race, family 
stxncture, age and education , age , and iiiteraction variables of 
13ie above in various contoinations. Both age and education showed little 
influence on the relationships between family structure and family attitudes 
and hence are not considered in our subsequent discussion. For simplicity 
of presentation ,the data discussed below are found in analysis of 

variance tables. 

Ihe specific hypotheses tested, put into nul fom wer3: (a) Ihere 
are no differences in the subjective responses toward the family anong 
persons frcHn different family structures, (b) Ihere.are no- differences 
between the subjective responses to -Qie family of Negro and vdixte males, 
(c) There are no differences between the subjective responses to the 
family of Negro and white females, (d) Ihere are no differences be.tween 
-Qie subjective responses to the family of white males and white females, 
and (e) There are no differences betvreen the subjective iresponses 
to Ulfe family of Negro males and Negro females. 

T3ie Results 

The mean family integration scores among the four sub-sanples 
indicate that it is only among the Negro sub-samples that the differences 
among family integration scores for 13ie various family structures are 
found (Table 1) . The highest family integration scores for Negroes are 
found among males with dependent children from two-parent families and 
among females with dependent children from single-parent families. The 
Icwest scores are found among married females without dependent children 



Table !• Mean Family Integration Scores by 
Race, Sex, and Family Structure 



Race and family 



Sex 



structure 


M 


Male 


SD 


Female 

M 


3D 


Negro 








• 




With dependent children 
Single parent family 
T!wo parent family 


25.6 
27.1 


( 8) 
( 56) 


3.9 
3.if 


27.2 ( 27) 
26.2. ( 11) 


f.9- 
U..0 


Single, div. wid. .sep. 
Mcirried 


23. If 
25.0 


( lif) 
( 6) 


if.O 
5.3 


2if.l ( 8) 
21.0 ( 3) 


3.6 
2.6 


Total 


26.2 


( 8if) 


3.9 


26.1 ( if9) 


f.6 


White 












With dependent children 
Single parent family 
Tuo parent family 


27.8 
27.2 


( '0 
(103) 


3.5 
3.7 


26.5 ( 39) 

26.6 ( if3) 


3.1 
3.2 


No dependent children 
Single, div. wid. sep. 
Married 


.26.0 
27.2 


( 5if) 
( 32) 


if.if 
3.8 


26.5 ( 35) 
25.5 ( 17) 


3.7 
3.7 


Total 


26.9 


(193) 


3.9 


26 .If (13if) 


3.3 
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and among single, divorced, separated, or widowed males and females with 
no dependent diildren. Statistical test of the differences in family 
integration scores among the different family structures was made for both 
the N^gro male and the Negro female sub-samples (Table 2), For irales, the 
differences are highly significant; for females the differences are 
' suggestive but are not significant at Uie .05 level. Vfe would reject 
the nul hypothesis of no differences in mean family integration scores 
among the various family structures, although such differences at** 
attributable to the Negro sub-sample. 

Ohese findings are not inconsistent with the descripticxis of 
family relations and attitudes toward self and family described in 
the literature on the lower-class Negro family. Ihe findings for Negro 
married females without children are based on very few cases, but their 
relatively lew mean scares, too, sugg^ the significance placed on 
children for prestige and adult status among Negroes in this social 
strattan. 

The findings of low family int^3?ation scores ancmg the single 
Negro males is also consistent with the findings which suggest the 
psychological, isolation of this group. To find whether these results 
are essentially a function of the patterns of family integration which 
characterize all single males, we tested the differences in mean family 
scores between Negro and white males. Using a two-w^ analysis of variance 
we find that there are significant differences between Negro and white 
male scores within the respective family structures (Table 3). Although 
•Oie test of difference in mean integration scox^ between races shows 
no significance, a test of difference in family integration scores for 
the respective family structures does show significant differences, p<.05. 



Table 2. Analysis of Variance far Negro 
Male and Female 
Sub-Sairples 



Source of 
Vardance 

(Family Structure) 


SS 


D.F. 


F 


Sig. level 


Male 

Betweeii ca±< 


164.90 


3 


U.08 


.009 


Wiliiin cat. 


1076.66 


80 






Female 

Between cat. 


141.09 


3 


2.39 


.081 


ULthin cat. 


8811.59 


1(5 
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Table 3. "T^^o-Way Analysis of Variance 
for Negro and White Males 



Family 
Race 

Family-Race liiter. 
Wit3un-subclasses 
Total 
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and the interaction between race and family structure is significant 
at iJie .01 level. 

The differences in mean scores between Negro and white male 
sub-saraples may be interpreted as being associated with the interaction 
between family structure and race-significant racial differences are found 
in sane of the family structures. These results are consistent wilii the 
mean scores for Negro and white males for the various family structures 
presented in Table 3, vftjere the greatest differences are found between 
vMte and Negro males without dependent children, and particularly 
between those v4io are single, divorced, widowed, or separated. On Ihe basis 
of "tiiese results, we wculd reject the nul hypoliiesis that there are no 
differences in mean familyjintegration scores between Negro and white males. 

When we contrast the differences in mean family scores between 
Negro males and Negro females, we find differences in mean scores, although 
the patterns are essentially similar among categories. Statistical 
test shows significant differences in family structure anong Negro respondents, 
but -Qiese differences are not associated with the sex variable and 
cannot be attributed to the differences between the mean family integration 
scores of males and females found within the respective family structures 
(Table . The nul hypothesis that there are no differences between Negro 
males and females must be accepted. 

The emphasis which appears in the literature upon ±he differ^ces 
between male and fenale Negroes in the lower classes does not emerge in 
our results. What tends to be reinforced is the significance of children 
for attitudes concerning ±he relationship of the individual to the family, 
a pattern vMch is not found for the white sub-sample. Parents, male and 
female, score the highest on this scale. 



Table 4* IWo-Way Analysis of Variance 
for Negro Males and Females 



Source of 
Variance 


DF 


88 ■ 


MS 


8ig. 


Family 


3 


2H9 


83.0 


.01 


Sex ! 


1 


0 






]iiteraction 


3 


57 


19.0 


ns 


Within-subclasses 


125 


1962 


15.7 




Total 


132 


2268 







. Negro females with no chi-1^3?en~score lower on the family 
integration scale than their ^*iite counterparts. However, the differences 
are not significant by race, family stmcture, or by race and family 
structure (Table 5), We would have to accept the nul hypothesis that there 
are no differences between Negro and white females in mean family scores 
even v^en the family structure variable is controlled* 

' - Inspection shows little difference between white male and 
female scores (Table 1) . White males score sonaevAiat hi^er than did white 
females in all categories except that for "single" with no dependent 
children. It would appear that the attitudes of vMte respondents towaxxi 
the family are not differentiated either by sex or by family structure. 

Ctonclusions 

The literature which emphasizes the potential or actual relationships 
between family structure and forms of social pathology is generally inconsistent 
and has presented relatively little en5)irical evidence of such relationships. 
Perhaps more significant than the structural form of the family to the 
personal and social behavior of its members are the attitudes towarxi one 
another and the patterns of interaction found within the family. Much internal 
"st^^gth" is said to characterize the lo^r-class Negro family and much of 
tills strength is said to be associated with the "strong" female personalities 
arising out of the controlling role of the woman in an historically 
matrifocal. family system. The pcwerlessness which has emerged for males from 
this type of family structure has been attributed to the dominant role 
of the female and the inability of the male to achieve masculirdty in 
societally defined ways. The supportive self-ijiages attributed to the 
Negro female is said to emerge from the status of mother. Having chilcjt^ 



5. IWo-W^ Analysis of Variance 
for Negro and White Females 



Source of 
Variance 



Fandly 
Race 

Fandly-race interaction 
Within sub-classes 
Total 



DF 

3 
1 
3 

175 
182 



SS 
67 

9Q 
2358 



MS 
22.3 

30.0 
13.5 



Sig. 

ns 
ns 
ns 
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is said to be significantly associated with successful adult status. 
The literature on the white fanaly from the same socio-econcmic stratum ■ 
is not clear, but such families have been described es essentially nale- 
donijnated. But emphasis here, too, is placed on the status conferring function 
of ha\ang children. 

If one assujnes that positive attitudes toward the family 
represent potential strengths which motivate individuals toward ' 
efforts for achieving family goals, then the data here generally support 
the emergent views concerning the strengths among sane loweruclass families. 
The findings that within single-parent families, Negro and white, subjective 
feelings of family integration are high supports previous research which 
suggests that the disorganization attributed to single-parent families^ 
and said to be conducive to pathological social behavior, may have little 
basis in fact. Persons from single-parent families do nor have 
scores significantly Icwer than do persons from two-parent families. 
The differences among family types for the Negro male suggests that the 
destructive psychological effects which are said to develop among Negro 
males in Icwerwclass families are accai5)anied by low family identity vAien- 
■Qie individu has no f'^.s to a family of procreation. 

Whetier identification with family is a psychological str^gth 
which is translated into motivational patterns and hence patterns of 
supportive family activities remains to be tested; Ihis research adds to 
the growing body of data indicating strengths found within families that 
are often single-parent, mother dcndnated. Indeed, research results concerning 
our respondents v4io were females from single-parent families show an 
extraordinarily high level of training oonpletion and successful achievenent 
of training related employment (Nosow, 1968: 5(8)-5(23)).' 



The feelijigs of many persons involved in vocational rehabilitation 
and in processes of job retraining of Negro nales conceming the difficulty 
of motivating them toward occupational achievement may in lax^e part be 
due to the lack of family ties upon which much motivation for wcrk career 
seems to.be based. Successful social action, of v^atever type, and with 
vAiatever groups, must be based upon the particular patterns of growth 
and change for the individual' where particular attitudes toward self, work, 
society, and family emerge^ as a basic part of the personality. For the 
isolated individual, effort toward motivation apparently must be directed 
tward self--needs and cannot, as for parents with dependent children, be 
generated fran the needs of others. 
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